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A NEGLECTED CRITIC OF OUR CIVIL WAR 

The key to much of nineteenth century history is to be found 
in the liberalism which animated the master minds. The fervor 
of awakening nationalism generated an enthusiasm for humanity 
which sheds a bright ray through the meaner and more sordid 
aspects of the industrial revolution. The French revolution, 
the German struggle for liberty, and the agitations over the 
English reform bill all released a flood of humanitarianism which 
included the entire world in its scope. The fruits of the new 
spirit were at their best in the half century before 1860. As yet 
the theories of evolution had not corroded the sympathies of the 
stronger for the weaker, nor had a Nietsche arisen to preach the 
creed of sublimated selfishness. 

The generous currents of the age flowed strongly in the Old 
World and the New and events on either side of the Atlantic 
were matter of earnest solicitude to kindred spirits on the other. 
The long battle for abolition in America provided a complement 
to England's efforts for world-wide abolition. Serfdom van- 
ished in the new freedom which swept the land of the czars, just 
as its counterpart of oppression in Germany had succumbed be- 
fore the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg. French aspirations 
of 1789 had been rekindled in the struggles of 1830 and 1848, and 
as the century passed its meridian, the cause of the oppressed 
was championed by a remarkable group of Frenchmen, headed 
by Thiers, the statesman and historian, Ollivier, the great polit- 
ical leader, Montalembert, and the Due de Broglie, aristocrats 
with the true noblesse oblige, and Agenor de Gasparin, the dis- 
tinguished Protestant advocate of human rights. 

Thus in 1860, when liberalism in America faced the sternest 
crisis which liberalism had so far confronted, there existed in 
the world at large a strong body of sentiment ready to uphold 
the North as the defender of the oppressed. It required only to 
define the issue to insure the support of European liberals, and 
the opposition of European reactionaries. Of the latter, Napo- 
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leon III was the most menacing figure. Consequently the lib- 
erals of France in opposing his activities rendered a signal serv- 
ice to the American Union. Theirs was an even more trying 
task than that of their English brethren, though English efforts 
were more conspicuous at the time because they centered around 
a more tangible reality, the Trent affair, and its possible con- 
sequences. Less conspicuous but more sustained must needs be 
the efforts of the French people to curb the emperor. Upon 
them fell the burden of restraining by means of a muzzled press 
and an unorganized popular sentiment, the determined reac- 
tionary policy of a self-willed despot. 

Fortunately for the destinies of America, these liberals of 
France wielded a force far beyond their numerical strength. 
In the corps legislatif, in the press, among the intelligent arti- 
sans of the cotton manufactories, wherever men would heed, the 
voice of the liberal was raised on behalf of progress at home and 
of generous principles abroad. And it is of one of the chief 
organs for molding and disseminating this liberal thought of 
France that the present paper attempts to speak. La revue des 
deux mondes had long reigned supreme among the literary jour- 
nals of France, and the shrewd comments of its brilliant political 
editor, M. Eugene Forcade, have left a record of contemporary 
opinion which casts a valuable light upon the attitude of the 
most enlightened section of the French public toward the most 
important world event of the time. 

The friends of America did not forecast the onrush of the 
crisis until John Brown's raid revealed the wide gulf between 
the sections. They regarded John Brown as a martyr to the 
cause of liberty and condemned the Virginians for implacable in- 
humanity after Harper's Ferry. 1 Forcade, however, made few 
comments on American affairs until the election of Lincoln which 
he termed "a moral reaction which avenges the honor of the 
United States." The Democratic party was discredited by lib- 
erals because they deemed its alliance with slavery a proof of 
immorality and corruption ; but its threats of secession were ac- 
corded little credence. 2 

The Anglo-Saxon tradition of obedience to the decision of a 

'In revue des deux mondes, 25:232 (December 31, 1859). 
2 Ibid., 30:771 (November 30, 1860). 
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constitutional election had been so well maintained for over 
seventy years of popular government in America that the 
threats of secession following Lincoln's election appeared to 
Forcade as quite beyond European comprehension, a sort of 
"exaltation" not to be fathomed by logic. He underestimated 
southern confidence in the support of the border states and the 
Northwest — a confidence which the elections of 1862 were to 
prove not wholly unjustified — and in this way underrated south- 
ern intelligence as well, for without reasonable hopes of extend- 
ing slave territory to the north and northwest, secession would 
have been sheer folly, the forfeiture of supreme court protec- 
tion over fugitive slaves, and a transfer to a hostile neighbor of 
what had been the duty of a sworn friend. 

Notwithstanding Forcade^s belief that secession was unjusti- 
fied, the increasing frenzy in America convinced him of its im- 
minence for no mistaken optimism obscured for him the strength 
of southern passion. He consequently acquiesced in Pere La- 
cordaire's address before the French academy in which the re- 
cently elected Dominican chose the impending fate of our Re- 
public as the theme for a post-mortem. Strange reading for an 
American is the eloquent orator's calm dismissal of the perils 
besetting the present Union. Indifferent as nature to the in- 
dividual, mindful only of the species, he finds consolation in a 
flight of rhetoric. "The great ideal of political liberty and in- 
dividual energy in a great state would have been once attained 
and humanity could not be prevented from hoping in the later 
and more enduring success of this great enterprise. ' ' 8 While 
war remained an uncertainty, it was perhaps legitimate to for- 
get the commonplaces of preparation in panegyrics of the past 
or in bright visions of reconstruction ; but its nearer approach 
was to draw forth more practical observations. 

When the long menaced became a fact, Forcade commended 
Lincoln's refusal to strike the first blow, and predicted that the 
liberalism of Europe would favor the North in its championship 
of liberty and emancipation. 4 But even after the attack on Fort 
Sumter precluded further temporizing, Forcade was not without 
hope. The efforts of secessionists to appear unanimous did not 

3 La revue des deux mondes, 31:753, 754 (January 31, 1861). 
*Ibid., 33:240, 241 (April 30, 1861). 
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mislead him, and he trusted that the growing activity of the 
North might spur the enlightened and moderate classes in a 
number of the slave states to activity on behalf of the preserva- 
tion of the Union. 5 

Confronting actual secession and probable war, a French lib- 
eral could find small cause for cheer. Napoleon might trust to 
American dismemberment as a foundation for Latin empire ; to 
a liberal it could mean but shattered hopes and broken idols, the 
disruption of a state which Frenchmen had long idealized. For- 
cade epitomizes the nobler sentiments of his countrymen when 
he says that their lament is not primarily over any disturbance 
to the balance of power which the breakup of the Union would 
entail. "Our regret," he contends, "is more disinterested. 
The American government has been among the governments of 
the modern world that which has in the highest degree this char- 
acter of being a creation of the human reason." 6 Apart too 
from its consequences Forcade anticipated but a hopeless strug- 
gle. So proud and numerous a people as the southerners, oc- 
cupying an area so vast and inaccessible, might defy the utmost 
resources of their foes. Victory itself would be a calamity. The 
South would share the fate of Ireland, or Hungary, or Poland, 
and the Union would suffer almost equally in the abandonment 
of free institutions to the necessities of military conquest. Nor 
might the Old World escape. Since the cotton manufacture 
meant bread for millions of Europe's toilers, curtailed supplies 
must spell disaster. To avert a catastrophe so appalling alike 
to the New World and the Old, Forcade appealed for interven- 
tion, not by governments but by individuals, eminent men of 
France, England, Italy, and Germany. "Is there not," he 
pleads, "enough of faith, of moral authority, of humanity to 
push some choice spirits to such an undertaking?" 7 

The idealism of Forcade 's internationalism of the virtuous 
encountered a very thorny obstacle in the Monroe doctrine. 
This useful crystallization of national selfishness aroused power- 
ful antagonism during the Civil War. A constant witness to 
American claims to proprietorship in the New World, it was an 

5l« revue des deux mondes, 33-505 (May 14, 1861). 
«Ibtd., 34:1003 (August 14, 1861). 
ilbid., 1004 (August 14, 1861). 
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ever-reiterated challenge to European resentment, as exasperat- 
ing to liberals as to reactionaries. Accordingly, when the Mex- 
ican expedition was first broached, Napoleon found approval in 
quarters where he would otherwise have sought in vain. Lib- 
eral principles for the time succumbed to prejudice. For the 
moment Forcade adopted a tone of bitterness. "It is not only 
the expedition against Mexico," he pointed out, "which ought 
to cause the North Americans to regret their absurdly vain 
isolation which they have always wished to preserve towards 
Europe. If in 1856 the Washington government had adhered 
to the declaration of the congress of Paris against that course, 
the northern states would have no cause today to fear for their 
maritime commerce the attacks of southern corsairs." 8 He 
rails, too, over the humiliation of America in the prospective 
occupation of Mexico by England, France, and Spain; and he 
derives a grim satisfaction from the consideration that Amer- 
icans are likely at last to learn lessons of modesty, toleration, 
and humanity. 9 But not for long could despot count on liberal ; 
this was Forcade 's one lapse from consistent friendship for the 
Union. 

Indeed, a curious vein of coquetry appears in Forcade 's pro- 
Union sentiments. He pits the French against the English in 
a sort of rivalry to uphold the Union, and in a table of merits 
he finds the Englishman incapable of forgetting that the Amer- 
icans were in the last analysis renegade colonists, 10 whereas to 
the French they were brothers in united victories, foster chil- 
dren whose "Star Spangled Banner" was the only flag which 
France had never encountered in the coalition of her enemies. 11 
Upon England devolved the heavier test ; and, while all Europe 
was ringing with the Trent affair, Forcade commended the self- 
restraint of Britain, the sanity of even its commercial papers, 12 
the noble efforts of Mr. Bright. 13 While war still menaced, For- 
cade anticipated as one of its consequences the final ruin of slav- 
ery, a triumph, however, to be purchased only at excessive cost. 14 

«I« revue des deux mondes, 35:756 (September 30, 1861). 

» Ibid. 

ioiMd, 35:1014 (October 14, 1861). 

ii Ibid. 

12 Ibid., 36:755 (November 30, 1861). 

13 Ibid., 1014 (December 14, 1861). 

i* Ibid., 758 (November 30, 1861). 
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Characteristic rather of the patriot than of the liberal were his 
calculations that France might recoup an exhausted treasury by 
legitimate economies in the war department, 15 once British en- 
ergies should be enlisted beyond the Atlantic. The one unpar- 
donable blunder, he contended, would be an Anglo-French alli- 
ance which would forfeit the benefits of neutrality and destroy 
American influence on the equilibrium of the sea. 18 

Eecapitulating for 1861, Forcade saw no reason to condemn 
the march of affairs. Lincoln and his associates had been un- 
derestimated, it is true ; 17 European enlistment in the federal 
army was disappointingly small in proportion to the migra- 
tions ; 18 only a prompt settlement could avert the train of dis- 
asters which would follow a radical abolition of slavery. 19 Yet 
there were strong.grounds for encouragement. Democracy was 
rising triumphant over mob rule ; 20 the efforts of Mason and 
Slidell could scarcely prove availing; 21 and the dreadful peril 
of the Trent affair had been successfully averted. France, too, 
was not undeserving of praise. By her dignified role in the 
Trent affair in working for peace along lines of international 
law and comity, she had rendered an equal service to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. 22 Altogether, there was ground for 
encouragement over the progress of liberal principles, and in 
these lay the dominant interest of many Frenchmen. With no 
direct stake in the conflict, the neutral observer might follow the 
play of forces as a mighty drama of unfolding principles, a 
gigantic battle ground of the modern Ormuzd and Ahriman. 

Forcade was too human to be eternally consistent. He was 
a financier as well as a liberal, and his verdict on the causes of 
the war was that of a thorough-going materialist. Cotton was 
a soil-exhausting crop; its culture had desolated the lands of 
Carolina and Georgia and more recently Alabama. The future 
of cotton raising and with it of the whole "peculiar institution" 
depended upon new fields to conquer. Here was secession in a 

is La revue des deux mondes, 36:758 (November 30, 1861). 

i«Ibid., 1015-1018 (December 14, 1861). 

nlbxd., 37:248, 249 (December 31, 1861). 

Mlbid., 250. 

w Ibid., 248, 249. 

20 Ibid., 37:498 (January 14, 1862). 

2ilbtd., 503 (January 14, 1862). 

22 Ibid., 504 (January 14, 1862). 
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nutshell, and no amount of casuistry could convince him that it 
was unanimous. "In some states," he tells us, "secession had 
been voted only by feeble majorities ; in some others, the author- 
ities have not dared to publish the number of the voters." 23 
He understood the spirit of the "up country" 24 and the class 
hatred bred by slavery. His knowledge of strictly financial mat- 
ters, however, was partial and inaccurate. The cheerful irre- 
sponsibility of American states was no new matter; their "sov- 
ereignty" had been too often the cloak for debt repudiation. 
But it was unjust and prejudiced to select Mississippi as the 
horrible example, and false to describe Jefferson Davis as "the 
inventor of that system of bankruptcy." 25 He was more in 
character when divining the one illustrious claim to glory of 
American democracy, its maintenance of self-government in the 
midst of the war, a glory untarnished by the effusion of any 
blood save on the field of battle. 26 He therefore rejoiced in com- 
batting with the whole power of his pen that menace to the 
Union which he perceived to lurk in Napoleon's project of medi- 
ation. 

This Napoleonic scheme cast its shadows before, and Forcade 
condemned it with all the freedom which the muzzled state of 
the press allowed. He knew well enongh that only inspired 
articles appeared in the newspapers, yet he assumed that these 
were misrepresenting the government 's position. The irrepres- 
sible conflict of Lincoln's prophecy had come with issues too vital 
for compromise. Control of the Mississippi meant life or death 
to southern slavery, to northern commerce. 27 On the fate of 
Virginia hung the safety of the rival capitals. 28 Peace, then, 
being impossible for either government, the offer of mediation 
would be ill-timed and in Forcade 's estimation tantamount to a 
declaration of war upon the Union. 29 But these considerations 
carried little weight with Napoleon, and in November, 1862, he 
allowed Le moniteur to publish his invitation to Eussia and 
Great Britain to join him in securing a six months' truce. 

23 La revue des deux mondcs, 37:1025 (February 14, 1862). 

« Ibid. 

25/6td., 1026 (February 14, 1862). 

20 Ibid., 38:774 (March 31, 1862). 

=7 Ibid., 39:1023 (June 14, 1862). 

wlbid., 40:1018, 1019 (August 14, 1862). 

wlbid., 39:1023 (June 14, 1862). 
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In a clever bit of analysis, Forcade traces the probable course 
of the proposed mediation so obviously unsolicited by the North. 
The Union armies being victorious, no message could reach 
Richmond except by permission of the White House, and the 
mediators in return for the benefit to the South of a blockade 
broken, could offer no corresponding plum to the Union. A re- 
fusal to treat would naturally follow, and then France would be 
unreasonably indignant, her role being the contemptible one of 
placing the United States in the embarrassment of refusing 
mediation in order to cast upon the Union the odium of continu- 
ing the war. 80 He contrasts this Machiavellian policy with the 
self-control of Great Britain in refusing to yield to " a tempta- 
tion so seductive," and pays a compliment to Cobden, Bright, 
and John Stuart Mill for resisting the passion of their country- 
men. 

Liberals in England, however, enjoyed a genuine parlia- 
mentary government and an unmuzzled press. Moreover, they 
dealt with a proletariat already educated to broad sympathies. 
In France it was otherwise. The corps legislatif was but nom- 
inally free; the press was frankly chained; and the monarch 
was an adventurer autocrat. 

Far wider avenues were thus open to intrigues, and of these 
the confederacy made use. Indeed, a fascinating field for in- 
quiry into the inner workings of the mediation plan presents it- 
self in the activity of the confederate commissioner. In John 
Slidell, the confederacy possessed a shrewd and able repre- 
sentative. His first diplomatic experience had been in the Latin 
republic of Mexico. His long and successful political career had 
been in the latinized state of Louisiana. He thoroughly com- 
prehended the Latin, and, best of all, the Napoleonic mind. 

Just how far Napoleon permitted his favorable opinion of 
Slidell to direct his American policy is unknown, though For- 
cade apparently mistrusted a connection. He testifies that Sli- 
dell was more fortunate with government than with society in 
general, for it was impossible that the French people should re- 
ceive this second Franklin with the same cordiality that they 
had welcomed his forerunner. The France of Louis XVI sym- 
pathized to a unit with the colonies, and Franklin's own fame 

so La revue des deux mondes, 42:493 (November 14, 1862). 
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and personality fitted him to be the idol of the court and the 
darling of society. Far otherwise, the France of Napoleon III. 
The court was pro-southern; so too were the hanking interests 
in response to the dictates of the Eothschilds. But the haute 
monde was Orleanist and pro-Union; so too were the liberals 
and the men of letters. In sharp, contrast with Franklin whom 
he felicitously calls "the deputy of a people to a people, of a 
people just born to a people about to be reborn in a revolution 
terrible and overwhelming," 31 Forcade thanks God that "the 
Franklin of the slavery insurrection, M. Slidell, . . . has 
been unable to make headway in the Parisian world of the 
day," S2 owing to the national instinct in favor of "grand ideas 
of liberalism and nationality. ' ' 33 Such being the state of 
French opinion, Napoleon well might act with caution. 

From the proposal of mediation to its final rejection by 
Seward, Forcade took keen note of American affairs. It -was 
the critical period, and though he now had faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the North, he longed for a Cromwell to arise who 
should offset the South 's advantage from its centralized author- 
ity. "Le Nord aura-t-il un Cromwell?" is his cry. "Tristes 
doutes!" is his reply. 34 The emancipation proclamation, which 
impressed Motley at Vienna as the turning point in European 
sentiment, produced with Forcade quite a different reaction. 
As the American interpreted it in terms of European effect, so 
the Frenchman balanced its probable influence upon American 
politics. He attributed to the proclamation the Democratic re- 
vival at the North which was so menacing to the war policy of 
the Republicans, and he recognized the extreme delicacy of 
touching upon slavery if the North were to maintain a united 
front. 35 It is noteworthy that so remote an observer should have 
possessed this keen realization of conflicting interests at the 
North. His careful feeling of the pulse of the Union shows the 
strength of his liberalist reliance on political trends. He reck- 
oned truly that the political allegiance of the Northwest where 

31 La revue des deux mondes, 42:487 (November 14, 1862). 

32 Ibid. 

33 Ibid. 

35 76,U, 42:249 (October 31, 1862). 

3« Ibid., 41:482, 483 (September 14, 1862). 
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slavery influence had long been subtly active was to be the de- 
termining factor in the final outcome. 

If politics not war was the chief concern abroad in 1862, 
economics was the dominant issue at home. In the department 
of Seine-Inferieure alone, one hundred and thirty thousand cot- 
ton laborers were without work, and destitution threatened the 
many more thousands dependent upon them. 30 The cotton sur- 
plus had been exhausted and the market had not worked out its 
later adjustment to Egyptian and oriental supplies. Belief 
methods were so inadequate that the suffering, though less uni- 
versal, was even more pitiful than in Lancashire. With so much 
misery among his countrymen, small wonder that Forcade crit- 
icises the vacillation at Washington, the constant shifting of 
generals, the likelihood that Union defeats would bring a Dem- 
ocratic victory. But his idealism rises above sordid details to a 
truly noble conception of brotherhood for the cotton workers of 
the world in which the spinners of Europe say with one voice : 
"A thousand times rather destitution for us than prosperity 
purchased at the cost of continued slavery for four millions of 
souls." 37 The picture drawn, by another French idealist, of 
European laborers paying a ransom for the Negro by their pri- 
vations exalts him to prophetic fervor. In labor's stern refusal 
to demand an intervention which might have restored prosper- 
ity, he beholds a ' ' solidarity magnificent and tragic which doubles 
our obligations to the victims of the crisis, but which the con- 
science of the French working men would accept heroically if it 
were proposed to them. ' ' 38 

Meanwhile Seward had disposed of the French offer of media- 
tion with the refusal which Forcade had anticipated. Neverthe- 
less, beneath an assumption of cosmopolitan liberalism, the 
Frenchman was a bit nettled at Seward's cool tone. By enlarg- 
ing upon the Union successes, and declaring that the place for 
negotiations was in the halls of Congress, 39 he dismissed the pos- 
sibility of French intervention. In thus exceeding the bounds 
of politeness, Forcade hoped that Seward's note would discour- 
se La revue des deux mondes, 43:497 (January 14, 1863). 
si Ibid., 745 (January 31, 1863). 
38 Ibid. 
Mlbid., 44:232 (February 28, 1863). 
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age the French department of foreign affairs from all idea of 
further meddling with American concerns. 40 

While these vast issues of politics, of economic self-interest, 
and of Napoleonic aggression were brewing, the actual destinies 
of the American people were being worked out on their own soil. 
In Grant, a leader had arisen whose campaigns in the West were 
to put a new face upon the balance of power at home, and to en- 
force a new attitude upon the "watchfully waiting" abroad. The 
loss of the Mississippi ended southern dreams of expansion. 
Even independence faded after Vicksburg and Gettysburg. The 
course of events in America was thus turned towards reconstruc- 
tion, 41 and European statesmen formulated their policies ac- 
cordingly. Lord John Eussell declared in the autumn of 1863 
that Union sympathy preponderated in England, 42 but Napoleon 
was too far committed to the Mexican folly to trim his sails. 
Forcade condemned the emperor's encouragement to priva- 
teers 43 which a well-defined friendship would never have toler- 
ated. Ultimate advantage lay in conciliating a government al- 
ready offended by his premature offer of mediation. But oppor- 
tunism and ultimate advantage rarely coincide, and a decently 
veiled hostility offered a temporary reprieve from the final cat- 
aclysm which must conclude the Mexican fiasco. 

Now that Union triumph appeared probable, military events 
were subordinated to a review of economic and political tenden- 
cies. European money centers were already embarrassed by 
actual gold payments to oriental cotton exporters, 44 and grave 
consequences were foreseen in the not improbable event of a 
suspension of specie payment in America. Tempted by the low 
price to large purchases of American bonds, Germany and Hol- 
land were expected to be the heaviest losers in a financial dis- 
turbance which would be world wide, if the example of suspen- 
sion already set by New York once became general. 45 

In both economic and political studies, Forcade was particu- 
larly at home, and the election of 1864 furnished him political 

*> La revue des deux mondes, 44:232 (February 28, 1863). 

a Ibid., 46:748 (July 31, 1863). 

uibid., 47:750, 751 (September 30, 1863). 

wlbtd., 488 (September 14, 1863). 

*ilbid., 48:995 (December 14, 1863). 

™Ib%d., 51:498 (May 14, 1864); 53:1017 (October 14, 1864). 
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pabulum for the most discriminating diagnosis. He was at first 
very hostile to McClellan, but all personal animus was disarmed 
by the general's campaign slogan of "Union before all." The 
election, nevertheless, appeared to be the last hope of a dying 
confederacy. Liberal circles, therefore, felt unbounded joy 
when Lincoln's success averted the heaviest blow the Union 
could have suffered ; 4e and they gloated over signs of secession 
and dissolution within the confederacy. 47 The orderly progress 
of an election which disregarded all temptation to a dictatorship 
appealed to a man with Forcade 's European background as a 
stupendous moral victory. The American people had justified 
the hopes of the friends of liberty. 48 

Prom admiration of northern virtue, he turns to a most un- 
flattering retrospect of the confederacy. Foiled in their attempt 
to control the North and West, 49 the secessionists had trusted 
in cotton as the key to Europe 's recognition. 50 Again deceived, 
their third illusion had been a Democratic victory in 1864 which 
should guarantee their independence, or at least the preservation 
of slavery within a restored Union. 51 Failure in this last hope 
had nerved them to the resolution of despair : ' ' They come to 
propose to the government which they have sought to destroy a 
war against England or France. Such a conclusion is the worthy 
end of a cause so badly engaged. " ** Here the shoe pinched, for 
much as Forcade might magnify the pro-Union sentiments of the 
French liberals, even of the French nation, he could not deny 
that the policy of Napoleon had been one of a frivolous and dan- 
gerous partiality. 53 The great Civil War might only too easily 
terminate in a feast of reunion wherein North and South, broth- 
ers once more, should seal the bond in the blood of a common 
enemy. Napoleon's mediation offer and Mexican venture had 
created a situation so delicate both north and south that Forcade 
congratulated France on having in the emergency so able a rep- 

*«La revue des deux mondes, 53:766 (September 30, 1864). 

trnid., 1017 (October 14, 1864). 

*slbid., 54:751-760 (November 30, 1864). 

*»Ibid., 56:262 (February 28, 1865). 

so Ibid. 

ei Ibid. 

52 Ibid. 

53 Ibid., 507, 508 (March 14, 1865). 
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resentative at Washington as M. de Montholon, a man whom he 
described as lifted far above the "senile prejudices of the Old 
World." 54 The worst apprehensions were quieted by mid- 
April, 55 but the specter of war was not fully laid until the Amer- 
ican armies were disbanded. 

Forcade anticipated by half a century the impartial soul analy- 
sis which makes Gamaliel Bradford's Lee the American such a 
remarkable study. In well-chosen words he exclaims that 
"destinies like that of Lincoln, crowned by a kind of martyrdom, 
preach clemency." 56 Yet he renders due justice to Jefferson 
Davis as "the soul of the rebellion, the powerful organizer who 
has miraculously assembled the resources which have enabled his 
country to prolong with chances frequently so brilliant an im- 
possible struggle." 57 The observing Frenchman recognized 
what many Americans misunderstood, how universal had been 
the state rights sentiment. He called it no recent growth and 
reminded the world that doctrines of state rights had been cir- 
culating in American politics since the very beginning of things. 58 
Hence, he regarded the defeat of anti-nationalism as the grand- 
est political result of the war, glorious consummation untar- 
nished by vengeance. And he accounted it a happy thought in 
Henry Ward Beecher to urge his fellow citizens to clemency "in 
the name of the gratitude which they owe to the friends which 
the United States has not ceased to count among the liberals of 
Europe." 59 

These generous spirits might have been less fervent in their 
admiration of military subordination to civil authority during 
the war, could they have foreseen the carpetbag tyranny of 
reconstruction. Somewhat undiscriminating, too, was their 
praise for the government's rejection of Sherman's terms to 
Johnston, 60 while accepting parallel terms given to Lee by the 
more influential Grant. If one general exceeded his powers, so 
did the other. But in the main, they were right in accounting 
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the maintenance of civil supremacy as glorious, and an augury 
for a moderate spirit in reconstruction. 

Forcade's concluding sentiments are full of admiration for 
American institutions. He proclaims them the most just and 
reasonable which any human society has so far attained. 01 He 
marvels at the peaceful disbandment of the huge armies and 
their prompt return to private life, 62 and predicts an extraor- 
dinary expansion and uplift to democracy, ' ' a consoling promise 
for the future of humanity." 63 

Modern studies confirm the soundness of Forcade's judgment. 
His knowledge of southern sentiment before the war and of the 
Union feeling in various localities is beyond expectation accu- 
rate. His recognition of slavery as the great barrier to Euro- 
pean intervention, and his considerations upon the Monroe doc- 
trine as a temptation to European aggression are more within 
the field of his immediate observation. Grave as were his ap- 
prehensions over the Trent affair, they have none of the jingo's 
cocksureness that war would result. His analysis of the war as 
a fight to the finish for the very existence of slavery is a com- 
monplace now, but was not so then. Many a northern Democrat, 
many a moderate Eepublican failed to realize it. The idealism 
of his "Solidarity of Labor" concept raises him above the mere 
observer into the ranks of the prophets. His sane balancing of 
military and political events is profound. Only a true liberal 
would have subordinated Sherman's brilliant march to the hum- 
drum of the election of 1864. State rights as the true barrier 
to nationality was obvious enough, but only a trained student 
would have divided the blame North as well as South, East as 
well as West. Finally, his justice to the high principles of the 
leaders both of secession and of union marks him as a critic of 
extraordinary sympathy and comprehension. 

Louis Mabtin Sears 

Chicago, Illinois 
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